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THE DEVICE THAT HELPED MAKE FLYING 


q INDEPENDENT OF WEATHER AND MAPS 
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with a radio beam 
for planes! 
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matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio 
tu 


Through fog and clouds, pilots today 
fly safe and true along sky highways 
of sound . . . thanks to } ‘ord engineers. 

Eighteen years ago the first radio 
range system was set up by Ford. And 
a Ford plane made a daring round- 
trip flight through a snowstorm from 
Dearborn to Dayton. . 
by radio. 

The original Ford radio beacon was 
essentially the same as the one in use 
today. 


. guided only 


Two sending loops were set at 
a sharp angle to each other. First one, 
then the other, transmitted a signal. 
From one was beamed the letter “‘A” 

. dot-dash. From the other, the let- 
ter ““N”... dash-dot. So rapidly were 
these Morse code signals sent, that in 
the middle they merged into a long 
dash—the pilot’s “on course” hum. 


M..M.W.T., 


This greatest navigation aid has been 
pate nted by Ford. But like all Ford 
developments it is offered free to 
other concerns. 

The radio beacon is just one of many 
important Ford “‘firsts’. All of them 
are the result of a desire to help the 
greatest number of people in the best 
possible way. 

Naturally, Ford-built cars and trucks 
also benefit from this constant search 
for new and better ways to do things. 
Today, the pioneering spirit is more 
alive than ever at Ford. That’s why 
people all over America continue to 
“expect the firsts from Ford!” 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra 
and chorus. Every Sunday over Coast-to-Coast NBC 
network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 
11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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Battle of Berlin as Seen from a Russian Tank 


ERLIN —I am writing this inside 
tank T-34, which the command 
placed at my disposal so I could en- 


ter Berlin with our vanguard units. 


I rode across the suburbs of Blank- 
enburg, and the Malkhov and Weis- 
sensee districts, on Berlin streets 
cleared of the enemy. 

On Berliner Allee, heavy enemy 
artillery and mortars pound inces- 
santly.* 

The streets are deserted. Our in 
tantry, clinging to the housefronts, 
advances chain-wise across the city 
Furious battles rage in the neighbor 
ing streets. ; 

We run into a group of captured 
Volkssturm (Home Army) troops 
who are not escorted. 

The deeper we poomies Y 
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By Roman Karmen 
Soviet War Correspondent 


— the first motorized patrol to enter 
Berlin. They are Guard Second Lieu- 
tenant Kirilloff, Guard Lieutenant 
Leonoff, and Guard Captain Yurke- 
vitch. 

These are unforgettable minutes. 
It is a long way from the grim days 
of the Battle of Moscow. 

I remember famished, besieged 
Leningrad and Stalingrad. 

Now, we have marched-and fought 
tour years on battle-scarred roads, 
confident that the day would come 
when the Red Army would hoist its 
victorious banner infg® 

We have jug 
ive wy 
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Drawing shows smoke and flames rising from ruins of Berlin 
as a Russian Stalin tank plunges into the German capital. 


capital, the fiercer the battle be 
comes. 

Our assault units, consisting of 
tank groups, anti-tank guns, and self- 
propelled guns, together with sap 
pers, are smashing toward the center 
of the city, storming each house. 
Every cellar, every balcony is turned 
into a fortress. 

Barricades, constructed trom 
wreckage of houses, block our wav 
We can hear heavy cannonading 
from the northern, eastern, and south- 
ern districts. 


We run into three young tankmen 


Kerlin oftensive. In the past few days, 
| have witnessed great masses of 
military equipment streaming toward 
the Oder 

In the area ot the projected blow 
were concentrated hundreds of giant 
Stalin tanks, and some Sherman 
tanks, and an extraordinary quantitv 
ot artillery. 

Thousands of motors roared du 
ing the Oder River crossings. The 
heavy tanks and self-propelled guns 
blanketed the jumping-off place on a 
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* At the same tim 


azi capital 


small patch of land on the west bank 
of the Oder. 

The battle for the bridgehead 
raged furiously for many days. 

At some points, the width of the 
bridgehead did not exceed three 
kilometers (1.8 miles) in depth. Fac- 
ing us were numerous rifle and tank 
divisions, protecting the Nazi capital. 

Suddenly, a tremendous barrage 
was let loose on the enegny positions. 

he ; of planes 















dropped thei 
calibers were 
covering am(ar 


», German prisoners told of*hsterica! 
appeals from their commanders to 
fight to the last drop of blood, and 
under no circumstances to admit the 
Russians to Berlin. 

An important feature of this often- 
sive has been the secret concentra- 
tion of our forces. We have skilfully 
established overwhelming superior- 
ity of men and materials. 

Our troops seized the initiative. 
They struck harder and harder blows 
at the Germans, both on land and in 
the air. 

All of the men and officers smas.i- 
ing through Berlin know that Allied 
troops also are marching eastward. 

We look forward to the great mo- 
ment when we will shake hands with 
our British and American allies 





(Reprinted by permission of the New 
York Herald Tribune, April 24, 1945.) 
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VEN in peacetime, the borders ot 

practically every country in Eu 
rupe have bristled with guns and for- 
tifications. 

European nations watched each 
other with distrust, ready to make 
war at the slightest provocation. 

Here in North America, however. 
the 3,000-mile border which sepa- 
rates the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada has neither forti- 
fications nor hidden cannon awaiting 
the signal to fire. 

For the United States and Canada 
have long lived side by side in peace 
and friendship: 

Canada, our neighbor to the north 
is a Dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

Like the other Dominions in the 
British Coramonwealth, Canada is a 
completely independent and sover- 
eign state 

The British Commonwealth is a 
tamily of strong, young sons — and 
Great Britain is the mother country 
It was natural, therefore, for the Do- 
minions to“go to Britain’s aid when 
Nazi Germany threatened to over 
run Europe 

The Dominions declared war on 
Germany soon after Great Britain 


British Combine 


Canadian “tars” use a range-finder. 


did. Canada, oldest of the Domimons, 
is thus our ally in the war against 
Germany and Japan. 

Since September 10, 1939, when 
Canada entered the war, nearly a 
million men and women have served 


_ in the Canadian army, navy. air force, 


and merchant marine. 

The Canadian army, comprising 
more than 450,000 men, has seen ac- 
tion in Sicily, Holland, and Germany 

The Royal Canadian Ain Force 
(R.C.A.F.), over 200,000 strong, has 
Hown with the R.A.F in almost all of 
its fighter and bomber operations 
R.C.A.F. flyers have also fought the 
Japs — in India and in Burma : 

The Royal Canadian Navy, manned 
by 85,000 “tars,” has helped clear the 
seas of U-boats; and has brought hun- 
dreds of Allied convoys safely to 
their destinations. The R.C.N. has 
also fought in the invasion of North 
Africa, Sicily, and Normandy. 

Canada occupies the entire conti 
nent north of the U. S. A., except 
Alaska — which belongs to the U § 
~ and Labrador — which belongs to 
Newfoundland, a British colony 

The vast area of Canada is 15 per 


- CANADA 





cent greater than that of the U.S. A., 
but few people can live in the Arctic 
cold of northern Canada Seventy 
five out of every hundred Canadians 
live in a strip less than 280 miles 
wide along Canada’s southern border 

The entire population of Canada 
is under 12,000,000 — less than the 
population of the State of New York. 


CANADA DISCOVERED 


After the year L000 A.D., Leif Eric- 
son led an expedition of Norsemen 
from Greenland to Canada. But the 
settlement he founded was soon de- 
stroyed by Indians. 

Almost five hundred years passed 
before another white man set foot im 
Canada. He was John Cabot, an Eng- 
lish explorer who landed on the east- 
ern coast in 1497, 

But it was the French — men like 
Jacques Cartier and Samuel de 
Champlain — who first explored the 
interior of Canada. They set up fur- 
trading posts and fisheries 

It was the French who tounded 
the first settlement in Canada — Port 
Royal, now Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia. In 1608, Champlain founded 
the colony known as Quebec. 

The British were not tar behind’ 
the French in colonizing Canada. 
They, too, founded settlements in 
this rich, virgin land. 

Short, but fierce, wars broke out 
in Canada between the French and 
the British. Both sides allied them- 
selves with warlike Indian tribes — 
the French with the Hurons, the Brit- 
ish with the Lroquois. 

In 1756, France and Britain began 
their last war to determine which 
country would control all Canada. 

This was the famous Seven Years 
War. It ended in a victory for the 
British. The French fought bravely, 
but they did not have sufficient rein- 






































torcements and supplies on this con- 
tinent to match the resources of the 
British colonies in America. 

In 1759 Quebec, defended by Gen- 
eral Louis Montcalm, fell to British 
torces commanded by General James 
Wolfe. A year later, Montreal fell — 
and the entire French army in Can- 
ada surrendered. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed in 
1768, France ceded the whole of 
Canada to Great Britain. 

In 1763, when Canada became a 
British colony, there were 60,000 
French and only 500 British living 
there. When the American Revolu- 
tion broke out in 1775, the American 
rebels hoped that the revolution 
would sweep the entire continent 
free of British rule. 

An American revolutionary army 
invaded Canada, believing that the 
French would also revolt against the 
British. They took Montreal and be- 
sieged Quebec. But the French re- 
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mained loyal to their new rulers, and 
in 1776 the Americans withdrew. 

During the war, 40,000 British loy- 
alists fled from the American colonies 
and crossed the border into Canada. 
Many of them settled in Nova Sco- 
tia, others in what is now Ontario. 

For many years each province of 
Canada was a separate colony in the 
British Empire. But in 1863, leaders 
of the different provinces met and 
decided to form a single nation, un- 
der a central government. 

Their decision was approved by 
the British House of Commons in the 
British North America Act of 1867. 
Canada became a united nation and 
a Dominion of the British Common- 
wealth. July 1, 1867, is celebrated 
each year in Canada as Dominion 
Day. = 

Since becoming a Dominion, Can- 
ada has grown in population and im- 
portance. She now occupies a lead- 
ing place among the free nations of 
the world. 

People from many European na 
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tions have migrated to Canada — Po- 
lish, German, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
Ukrainian, and others. 

But the two basic nationalities in 
Canada are still British and French. 


FRENCH CANADIANS 


Canadians of French descent total 
more than 3,500,000. 

Canadians of British descent in- 
clude about 3,000,000 English, 1,400,- 
000 Scottish, and 1,300,000 Irish. The 
French Canadians form about 30 per 
cent of the population, and live 
mainly in the province of Quebec. 
They have never been fully assimi- 
lated*® into Canadian life, but re- 
main a tightly-knit minority group. 

Many French Canadians speak 
only French. For this reason, both 
English and French are official lan- 
guages in the Canadian Parliament. 

Although the French in Canada 
are a minority group, they are a 
powerful one. 

In 1774, the British government 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 
TOTALS 2687 MILES = 
hoy INCOMPLETED SECTIONS 
oq TOTAL 258MiLes 






























Cross-section diagram shows extent of Great Lakes-St.Lawrence Seaway, and improvements that are planned. 


Great Lakes-Sf. Lawrence 
Seaway: Pro... Con 


OR many years the United States and Canadaghave con- 

sidered plans to change the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway into a seaway for ocean-going ships. 

This would give the United States a “fourth seacoast,” in 
addition to the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Pacific. The 
inland cities of Detroit, Chicago, etc., would become sea- 
ports even though they are more than 1,000 miles from the 
ocean. 

Three hundred years ago French explorers sailed up the 
St. Lawrence, and opened the heart of the continent to 
trade. They carried their canoes around such barriers as 
rapids and waterfalls. Later, canals and short channels were 
built at these barriers. Today, the greatest waterborne com- 
merce in the world is carried on the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway. 

But much of this freight cannot be shipped directly to 
world ports. Certain sections of the waterway are not deep 
enough to accommodate ocean-going vessels. So treighit 
must be carried to coastal ports like New York City and 
then be reshipped from there. 


International Rapids Project 


One of the biggest bottlenecks to ocean-going ships is the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence between 
Ontario and New York State. Dams are needed here to 
increase the depth from 14 to 27 feet. Some additional 
dredging and locks are needed at other points along the 
waterway. But in all there are only 258 miles of incom- 
pleted work as compared with 2,429 miles of waterway 
navigable by the largest ocean-going vessels. 

The dams to be built in the International Rapids section 
also will provide water power to produce electricity. The 
estimated 2,200,000 horsepower of electric energy produced 
at these dams (more than is supplied by Boulder Dam) 
would be divided equally by the United States and Canada. 

The total cost of the seaway would be $429,476,515. 
Canada has agreed to pay its proportionate share. New 
York State, which is interested in the cheap power to be 
derived from the project, has agreed to contribute around 
$93,000,000. This leaves a bill of $200,000,000 for the 
United States Government. 
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Construction of the project now awaits Congressional 
approval. A U. S.-Canadian seaway agreement was signed 
by officials in 1941. But this was defeated in Congress last 
year when offered in the form of an amendment to the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill. Some members of Congress felt 
that the project should be submitted as a treaty because a 
foreign country was involved. This would require a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate rather than a simple majority in 
both houses of Congress. 

In the past 45 years both Republican and Democratic 
Presidents have favored the seaway. The late President 
Roosevelt called it “inevitable,” and Senator George D. 
Aiken (Rep., Vt.) is leading the present campaign for 
approval by the Senate. Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, Republican candidate for President in 1944, also 


tavors the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project. 


A Threat‘to Business? 


But strong torces are lined up against the seaway. The 
railroads and coastal ports, which handle a lot of Midwest 
goods destined for foreign countries, fear that the seaway 
would sharply reduce their revenues. 

Public utilities and coal companies also oppose the 
project. They question the fairness of building dams and 
power plants with taxpayers’ money and using them to hurt 
private business. 

Supporters of the seaway contend that these arguments 
are shortsighted. They argue that the lower freight rates 
provided by the seaway will increase business activity in the 
Great Lakes region and give railroads more business. They 
recall that Government aid to the railroads in the 1860s and 
1870s speeded the westward expansion of the nation and 
brought more business to the railroads asewell as to other 
forms of transportation. 

As for the threat of cheap electric power, proponents of 
the seaway note that the utilities and coal companies had 
argued that the dams and power plants in the Tennessee 
Valley would ruin them. Instead, the TVA’s operations 
raised the income of people in the valley and brought in 
new industries, thus increasing the business of the utilities 
and coal companies in that area. 

Chose who favor the seaway also explain that it would 
give employment to about 100,000 workers for four or five 
years. It would, they add, help provide useful jobs during 
the early postwar years of conversion from war to peace- 
time production. Some observers believe that the job-provid- 
ing angle of the seaway project will bring it stronger support 
in Congress. 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


SAM BURGER, Editor 





WEATHER IN WARFARE 


No military operation — 
whether it is a fighter sweep, a 
B-29 raid on Tokyo, a carrier 
raid on a Jap island, or a full- 
scale invasion — is ever planned 
without the use of scientific 
weather forecasting. 

A successful attack often de- 
pends upon clear weather. But 
sometimes, American armed 
forces have used bad weather 
to hide their movements, or to 
outwit the enemy. 

Weather can be a valuable 
ally in combat. Here are some 
examples of weather strategy 
which brought us victory. 


In the invasion of Sicily, our | 


fleet had to buck 
rough waves all the way from 
North Africa to Sicily. The seas 
were so rough that our landing 
craft would have been swamped 
trying to make the shore. Yet, 
by H-hour, the seas suddenly 
grew calm, as if by a miracle. 
The invasion was carried out 
with great success. 

This “miraculous” calming of 
the seas had been foreseen and 
predicted by our military 


invasion 


weather experts! On their ad- | 


vice hung the fate of the en- 
tire invasion, as well as thou- 
sands of lives. 

In the Pacific, after a raid on 
the Marshall and _ Gilbert 
Islands, Admiral Halsey’s fleet 
was able to take from 
jap bombers by hiding in a 
zero-zero storm (visibility and 
ceiling zero). This storm, its 
time, place, and duration, were 
predicted by Navy weather men 
aboard the carriers. Halsey’s 
fleet rode out the storm safe 
from enemy air attack. 

More recently, Navy carrier 
planes attacked Formosa on the 
tail of a typhoon. Navy strate- 
gists had guessed that the Japs 
would tie down everything in 
sight, and move all planes out 
of the area before the typhoon 
struck. By attacking immediate- 
ly in the wake of the typhoon, 
Navy bombers caught the Japs 
unprepared, and blasted targets 
sky-high. 

By detailed plotting of the 
upper air over Rabaul, our 
weathermen made possible the 


cover 








Ewing 


Harris & 
Successful paratroop attacks de- 
pend on proper weather conditions. 


sinking of many Jap ships in 
the harbor. The main weapon 
of our attack was to be a smoke 
screen. The plan 
out Jap ack-ack nests in the 
hills around the harbor. This 
would prevent them from firing 
on the U. S. planes that were 
to skip bomb the enemy ves- 
sels. 

But this plan required 
stable air, so that the smoke 
would settle in a thick cur- 
tain over the Jap ack-ack guns. 
The plan also required a low- 
wind velocity, so that the 
smoke screen would not sud- 
denly drift away and cover the 
targets. Army weather experts 
picked the very hour for the 
attack, and air conditions over 
this Jap base were just as they 
had predicted! 

Enemy and Weather 

Japan and Germany are also 
weather conscious, and try to 
make use of it in their military 
strategy. 

You may have heard of the 
“Battle of the Weather Sta- 
tions.” It was fought when we 
discovered a German observa- 
tion station on an _ ice-bound 
island near Greenland. It was 
quickly wiped out. But this 
proved clearly that the enemy is 
alert in the use of weather as a 
weapon of war. " 

Further, and tragic, proof 
came during Germany's Decem- 


was to screen | 





ber offensive in Belgium. The 
Germans cleverly chose bad 
weather for their offensive. 
This kept Allied air power on 
the ground, unable to smash the 
German attack. When the 
weather cleared, our superior 
air strength helped throw the 
Germans back. 

Japanese- weather experts 
have blundered badly in the 
past. At one time, the Japs 
tried to bring reinforcements 
to New Guinea under cover of 
a storm. According to the Jap 
plan, our patrol planes would 
be unable to spot their ships 
through the protecting weather. 

Unexpectedly, the storm 
shifted, and U. S. patrol planes 
spotted the Jap troopships and 
supply ships. These were at- 
tacked and destroyed by the 
U. S. Army Air Force. This 
was the famous “Battle of the 














A “paddle foot” is an 


Air Corps officer (ad- 
ministrative or tactical) 
who does not fly. 

Next week: Who’s a 
“bubble-chaser” during 
a bombing mission? 











Bismarck Sea,” which the Japs 
lost because of a mistaken 
weather report. 








PLANE SPEAKING 





The Japs are trying hard to 
develop a jet-fighter. Jet en- 
gines are much cheaper and 
quicker to produce than in- 
ternal combustion engines. 


They also have no need of 
high octane fuel. All this 
sounds good .to Jap aircraft 


builders. Japan needs tq pro- 
duce thousands of fighters to 
combat growing Superfort and 
carrier plane raids. 

7 °o ° 


The Army is studying the 
use of a very small 40-horse- 
power airplane. It may be used 


_as a “traffic cop” of the air, 
| directing the flow of supplies 





on roads leading to the battle- 


front. 
o Qo Qo 


Add one more job for the 
swell P-38 Lightning. This 
great plane is now being used 
as a cargo and personnel car- 
rier for short hops in the Paci- 
fic offensive. Special wing tanks 
allow these hot fighters to carry 
10 men in addition to the pilot, 
or 2000 pounds of cargo. Light- 
ning pursuit groups now’ carry 
their own ground crews when 
the group moves up to a more 
advanced base. Or, at 425 
m.p.h., wounded men are 
flown to hospitals far in the 
rear. 


om 
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Harris & Ewing 
This Jap dummy plane, made of bamboo, was captured by U. S. Marines 
in invasion of Okinawa. It was installed on a Jap airfield to divert atten- 
tion of U. S. airmen from real Jap planes. But the attempt failed. Our 
pre-invasion bombardment blasted real Jap aircraft, left dummies alone. 
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: Westinghouse Electric 
Silhovetted against the image of a white-hot lamp filament magnified 35 
times, an engineer measures heat expansion-of lamp’s internal structure. 


Mfg. Co. 


LIQUID AIR 


Students learning about oxy- 
gen for the first time 
times get a wrong impression. 
They see it generated from 
chemicals in the laboratory and 
conclude that this is the way it 


some- 


is made for commercial use. 
Thousands of tons of oxygen 
in this coun- 


ure used annually 


trv. To make it from chemicals 
would be extremely 

In 1895. a German engineer, 
Karl Paul Gottfried von Linde, 


invented a process for liquefy- 


expensive. 


ing air in large quantities. 

An Englishman named North- 
more had liquefied chlorine in 
1806. Another Englishman, Sir 
James Dewar, the 
Linde process by inventing the 
first “thermos” bottle 


perfec ted 


These bottles are still known 
by Dewar flasks. 
Their makes it 
possible to keep gases in the 


scientists as 


construction 


liquid state for quite awhile. 


Oxygen, nitrogen, helium, 
and other normally gaseous ele- 
ments boil at temperatures fai 
below zero. Oxygen boils at 
—297°F and nitrogen at —317° 
F. They cannot be kept as li- 
quids in an ordinary container. 


This difference in boiling 








point is used to advantage in 
separating the The 
trogen is allowed to evaporate 
first. This leaves a liquid which 
is 99.5 per cent pure oxygen. 

The apparatus needed for 
making liquid air is fairly simple 
and not too expensive. One or 
two quarts per hour be 
made by a plant costing about 
$1500. 

The process consists of com- 
pressing the gas and cooling it. 
The critical factor is a suffi- 
ciently low temperature. For 
air this is —221°F. But this re- 
quires 39 atmospheres of pres- 
By the air to 
—370°F, less pressure is needed. 

The clever part of the Linde 
process is making the gas cool 
itself. Some of the compressed 
gas is allowed to expand sud- 
denly, as it travels back around 
the cooling coil through which 
it has just come. 

In changing back to a gas, 
liquid air expands about 600 
times. Therefore, it cannot be 
kept in closed containers. It 
soon develops a pressure of 11, 
000 pounds per square inch. 
This is enough to blow 
_strongest cylinder apart. 
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Nick fingered the top record 
of the phonograph album. 

“Are you sure this is the one 
my mother likes?” he asked. 

“Uh-huh,” replied Tech. “I 
heard her say so.” 

“If it’s the tune she’s always 
humming, I'd recognize 
Nick said. 

“Then, let’s ask the salesman 
to play it for us,” Tech sug- 
gested. 

“I did. He says the phono- 
graph is out of order.” 


“If the turn-table will re- 
volve, I'll show you how to 
hear the record,” Tech told 


him. “Here — hold this phono- 


SOUND INVESTMENT 


e 





same position as the pick-up 
arm.” 
After awhile, Nick looked up 


with surprise. “That’s it! I 
heard the music as clear as 
anything!” 

“Sure,” said Tech. “Sounds 


are caused by vibrations. Your 
teeth, and the bones of your 
head, transmitted the vibrations 
to your inner ear. It’s a method 
used in some devices for the 
deaf, when their inner ear is 
still in good working order.” 

“Is that so?” 

“When you get home,” Tech 
suggested, “stuff some cotton 
into your ears. Tie two or three 





graph needle between 
teeth.” 

Nick did so. 

“Now, bend over the record 
as it turns. Press the point of 
the needle gently against the 
record. Stand about the 


your | forks or spoons to the middle 


of a thin string, about a yard 
long. Hold the ends against the 
bones in back~- of your ears. 
Then, dangle the silverware 

. ’ 
against a table. and you'll hear 
chimes.” 





in 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS QUIZ 








Schoenfeld Collection 
1. A hospital ward? 
2. A sleeping car? 


WHAT IS IT? 3. A Turkish bath? 
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Engineer of the —* 1, == 


The Story of 
Bill Purcell 






SS 


@ Bill Purcell and broadcasting grew up together. 
Twenty-three years ago, when WGY was only a 
roomful of apparatus, Bill and his fellow workers set 
out to make the station reach more people with a 
better signal and better Seograme. With a spirit of 
adventure, they introduced the first plays over the air, 
broadcast the Carpentier-Dempsey fight, established 
two-way contact with Commander Byrd in New 
Zealand, increased the station’s power to 50,000 watts. 
The hobby that became a job has been a steady climb 
for Bill—from chief engineer of his home-built wire- 
less to head of technical operation of G.E.’s trans- 
mitters—WGY, and the short-wave, television, and 
FM stations. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 








At the age of 12, Bill Purcell was inspired by an articte In 1917 he left Cobleskill, N. Y., to enlist in the U.S. 
in a boy's magazine to combine rolling pin, teaspoon, Navy; at the age of 18 he became chief electrician on 
and wire into a wireless set which served to pick up early the U.S.S. Utah with 52 men under his direction—one of 
G-E radio testing signals. the youngest CPO's in the Navy. 








After the war, a chance dot-dash conversation with a Soon he became engineer in charge of operations, and a 
G-E radio man led to an invitation to come down to few years later was promoted to engineer in charge of 
Schenectady for an interview. The trip was successful—he WGY. The first entry in the WGY log on February 20, 
got the job. 1922, was made in Bill Purcell’s handwriting 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


968-51-211 




















HERE 15 THE ONE PLANT WORTH 
SAVING. DESTROY THE REST / 


LUTHER BURBANK (1849-1926) 
- The Plant Wizard 


EOPLE often laughed at frail, patient 


=v Luther Burbank, or even denounced 


1. Other plant breeders matched Burbank’s acdades of ie 
but none had his marvelously keen eye for spotting the one out-. 
standing plant amid thousands in a field. 


him for “interfering with nature.” But he 
worked tirelessly among his plants until 
he startled the world by producing a 
white blackberry, a stoneless plum, a 
plumcot (cross between a plum and an 
apricot), a thornless cactus, and hundreds 
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2. One evening he spent hours 
crawling through a field smell- 
ing each calla blossom until he 
found the one plant in 3,000 
that had a pleasant fragrance. 

















of other varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, grains and grasses. 

Burbank lacked health and scientific 
training but he had amazing patience 
and industry. He grew 500,000 straw- 
berry plants before he produced one 
plant that suited him. He experimented 
40 years to develop néw varieties of 
plums. 

He was born jin Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, received a grammar school and 
academy education, and soon took up 
market gardening and seed raising. 
Using $150 he was paid for his Burbank 
potato, which has added millions of dol- 
lars to farmers’ incomes, Burbank moved 
to Santa Rosa, California, in 1875. 





| FINISHED THIS EXPERIMENT 
SCARRED, PITTED, AND AS 
FULL OF SPINES AS A 


PINCUSHION/ THIS TREE /$ 


PRODUCING 60 
DIFFERENT KINOS Ti 
OF Ptums ! 

















4. By grafting lien seed- 
lings on a full-grown tree, 
Burbank got seedlings to 
produce fruit in one or 
two years instead of six 
or seven. 


3. Burbank worked 16 years 
“teaching” the desert cactus 
to grow without thorns to 
provide food for cattle. 

















A MAGICIANS TRICK { YOU'VE 

REMOVED THE STONE FROM 

A PLUM WITHOUT BREAKING 
THE $KIN/ 





5. Burbank decided that the plum 
tree wasted its energy growing 


stones in plums to protect the seeds. 
He developed stoneless plums. 











Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby, 





Bobbie Wilkins, girls’ indoor champ. 


EET Barbara Wilkins, the national 

indoor girls’ tennis champ. A hard 
socker, both with a wise-crack and a 
tennis racket, Bobbie may some day cap 
the national senior crown. 

If she doesn’t, it won't be because she | 
didn’t try hard enough. Ever since she | 
took up tennis at the age of 12 (four 
years ago) Bobbie’s been practicing 
two hours a day after school, and about | 
eight hours a day on week-ends. 

A natural athlete, Bobbie stands 5 ft.| 
4 in., weighs 130 pounds — “but please | 
don't tell anyone.” She is a junior at | 
New Rochelle (N  Y.) High School. | 
She plays on the girls’ basketball team, | 
is a crack swimmer, a fine badminton | 
player, and a swell baseball pitcher. | 
She loves every sport except horseback 
riding. | 

Her tavorite subject is English; big- | 
gest headache, math—“any kind of 
math.” Tyrone Power and Ingrid Berg- 
man are her movie favorites; Bing 
Crosby and Jo Stafford, her idea of 
good singers. Doesn’t think much of 
Sinatra; thinks even less ‘of Lawrence 
Tibbett. Favorite dish is steak — “when- 
ever I can get it.” 

Her biggest thrill in tennis was win- 
ning the Eastern junior girls’ singles and 
doubles titles this year. She credits | 
George Bacon ,tennis pro at the Pelham | 
Country Club (N. Y.), for most of her | 
success. George has been giving her les- 
sons since she first started playing. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Get twe great baseball books: “Want to be a 
Baseball Champion?” (No. 2) by Lew Fonseca, fam- 
ous big-league star and manager—plus ‘‘Want to be 
Softball Champion?” (No. 7). Send today. Print your 
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JOE CRONIN 
Inflelder and Manager 
Boston Red Sox 
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name and address plainly. Mail to Wheaties, Library 
of Sports, Dept. 93, Minneapolis 15, Minn. Enclose 
only ONE Wheaties box top and 10c for these TWO 
32-page books. Offer expires May 1, 1946. 











VICTORY QUIZ waars your © 


What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Select the correct ending in’ each of 
the following statements. Score 6 
points each. Total, 36. 

1. A Dominion is (a) an ivory square 
with black dots used in a game; (b) 
an independent sovereign state in the 
British Empire; (c) a province in 
Canada. 

2. One of the chief Canadian -prod- 
ucts is (a) wheat; (b) rubber; (c) 
Canada Dry. 

3. The explorer who landed on the 
coast of Canada in 1497 was (a) Cham- 
plain; (b) Columbus; (c) Cabot. 

4. In the early settling years, there 
were many wars for control of Canada 
between (a) the U. S. and Russia; (b) 
Holland and Spain; (c) France and 
England. 

5.-The French Canadians voted (a) 
to join the U. S. as a 49th state; (b) to 
declare war on Argentina; (c) against 
conscription for overseas service. 

6. W. L. Mackenzie King is (a) 
Canada’s king; (b) Prime Minister of 
Canada; (c) King of England. 


My score 


2. BURNING BERLIN 


Select the correct answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 

1. What is the Volkssturm? 

(a) Famous boulevard in Berlin; 
(b) Germany’s Home Army; (c) Rus- 
sian tank. 
2. What are Malkhov an¢? Weissen- 
see? 
(a) Rivers in Berlin; (b) Rus- 
sian captains; (c) districts of Berlin. 

38. What important river had to be 
crossed by the Russians with masses of 
military equipment? 

(a) Oder; (b) Rhine; (c) Ruhr. 

4. What were the two hard-won bat- 
tles that were fought on Russian soil? 

(a) The Battle of the Bulge and 
El Alamein; (b) Leningrad and Stalin- 
grad; (c) Vladivostok and the Volga. 


My score 


3. WEATHER AND THE WAR 


Select the right endings to each of 
the following statements. Score 8 points 
each. Total, 24. 

1. In our invasion of Sicily from 
North Africa, H-hour was when there 
were (a) high winds and ocean gales; 
(b) smooth seas; (c) blinding snow. 


2. In the invasion of the Marshall 
and Gilbert Islands, Admiral Halsey’s 
fleet desired “weather that was (a) 
sunny and clear; (b) windy, with good 
sailing currents; (c) stormy, with visi- 
bility and ceiling zero. 

3. When Navy planes attacked For- 
mosa, the attack was launched after 
(a) an earthquake; (b) typhoon; (c) 
blizzard. 

My score 


4. CANADA’S MAP 


In each group, cross out the one 
word that does not belong. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 

1. British Columbia; Alberta; Que- 
bec; Pampas; Ontario; Manitoba. 

2. Peace; Saskatchewan; Macken- 
zie; Mississippi; St. Lawrence. 

3. Montreal; New Orleans; Otta- 
wa; Toronto; Vancouver; Halifax. 

4. Guam; Nova Scotia; 
Newfoundland; Prince Edward. 


Baffin; 


My score 


Total score _____ VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Words starred* elsewhere in the 
magazine are defined below. 


incessantly (in-SES-ant-lee), p. 3. 
From the Latin in (not) and cessare 
(to cease). Not ceasing, or eontinual. 

assimilate (a-SIM-ih-late), p. 5. 
From the Latin word assimilare (to 
make like). Assimilate means to make 
similar or alike. When a person be- 
comes similar to others in a group, he is 
assimilated or absorbed into the group. 

referendum (ref-er-EN-dum), p. 14. 
Referendum is derived from the word 
refer, meaning to carry back. Referen- 
dum is a practice of carrying laws back 
to the people for approval after the 
laws have been passed by the Con- 
gress or legislative body. The people 
may either reject or approve the law. 

isolationist (eye-so-LAY-shun-ist), p. 
14. One who follows a policy of non- 
interference in foreign affairs. An isola- 
tionist, for example, would prefer to 
have no part in a world organization to 
preserve peace, would oppose United 
Nations organizations such as UNRRA, 
Bretton Woods, etc. 


Names and Places in-the News 


Malkhov (MOL-khov), p. 3. 
Weissensee (VIE-zen-zee), p. 3. 


_ish, ninth - grade 


| Uf 
‘Tomorrow the World 
PRIZE ESSAY : 
beads prize in 
the Tomorrow 
the World Con- 
test, sponsored by 
Junior Scholastic 
and United Ar- 
tists Corporation, 
has been awarded 
to Gaynor Brad- 


Gaynor Bradish 


Central Park Jr. H. $. 
Schenectady, N. Y 


pupil of the Cen- 
tral Park Junior 
High School, 
Schenectady, New York. Details of 
the contest were announced in the 
January 22 issue. 

We regret that space limitations 
permit us to publish only part of the 
essay. 


F a Nazi youth attended my school, I 

would consider it my duty to help 
him-become an acceptable citizen of-a 
democratic world community. 

My first step would be to explain the 
workings of a democratic government. 

Then, I would face my most difficult 
problem. This would be to make him 
realize that all men are created equal. 

To make him see that our ideals are 
the true ones, I would bring him under 
the influence of religion. I would also 
attempt to give him a course in history, 
up to and including world conditions 
today. 

I would assemble all the material I 
could on Hitler's rise to power — his pol- 
icies, youth movement, propaganda, 
and all the other tools employed by 
Hitler and his backers to win power. 

I would place this material at his dis- 
posal, but would not urge him to read 
it. His own curiosity to learn the true 
facts would compel him to read it. 

It would be essential thoroughly to 
impress upon him that while cruelty and 
greed reap a harvest of hate, tolerance 
and kindness sow the seeds of friendship 
and trust. 

I would point out that a world built 
on lies and propaganda can no more 
exist than 4 building constructed of - 
papier-maché instead of stone, with 
sand for a foundation; that anything 
achieved for selfish reasons is never 
lasting. y 

I would point out that only by build- 
ing with stones — truth rather than de- 
ception — can a free and peaceful world 
exist. 

I would do all in my power to enable 
this boy to place Hitler and Nazism in 
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their proper niche in the hall of history. 
1 believe that once this is accomplished, 
he could not help realizing the sound- 
ness of our ideals and the hollowness of 
his doctrine. 

Education must be thorough, how- 
ever. To merely change one’s outward 
attitude is, as the old saying goes, to) 
put lamb’s clothing on the wolf. | 

If the people of Germany — and the} 
boy considered here, particularly — are} 
not completely re-educated, and do not | 
completely cast aside Nazism and all the| 
evils it represents, they will be incapable| 
of self-government. And they will be| 
forever denied a place in the civilized 
world, 





Contest Winners 





First Prize — $50 War Bond 
Gaynor Brapisn, Central Park Junior 
H. S., Schenectady, New York. 
J 
Second Prize — $25 War Bond 


Mary Katuryn Georce, Mandan 
Junior H. S., Mandan, North Dakota. 







Third Prize — Harman Jr. Service Wristwatch 





ARNOLD Mayer, Congress 


H. S., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Junior 









Fourth Prize — Harman Jr. Service Wristwatch 





Artie Rose Wesrcorrt, . Holdrege 
Junior H. S., Holdrege, Nebraska. 






Fifth Prize — $10 in War Stamps 


MiniaM Currans, Lake City School, 
Seattle, Washington 


Five $1 War Stamp Prizes 





6th Prize—Joan Mary Koenn, 















Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
7th Prize — Hetca Hortax, Lehman 
High School, Canton, Ohio. 
8th Prize — Cynrnia BLoom, Hanley 
Junior H. S., University City, Missouri. 
9th Prize— Lawrence J. Martres, 
Junior H. S. No. 44, Bronx, New York. | 
10th Prize — Urnsuta A. Simon, Cen- 
tral Park Junior H. S., Schenéctady, 
New York. 






| 
| 
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Certificates of Merit 


Doris Turusn, Lake City School, 
Seattle, Washington. 

CoRRINNE NEEDHAM, Mandan Junior 
H. S., Mandan, North Dakota. 

Betty ANN HAGERMAN, Roosevelt 
School, Keego Harbor, Michigan. 
Ruspy McE.uoney, Oak 

School, Callao, Missouri. 
EvizABETH JANE Haier, La Farge- 
ville (N. Y.) Central School. 








Grove 

















Marie Jonnson,, Murphy Junior 
H. S., Atlanta, Georgia. 
CHARLOTTE Fercuson, O'Melveny 


H. §&., Pacoima, California. 





The Racket used by tennis stars the whole world knows... 
= 






If it’s a “Wilhhen’” 


it’s a popular favorite 


Bobby Riggs couldn't risk a questionable racket in a crucial game. 
Neither could Don Budge, Alice Marble or Mary Hardwick. Tennis 
stars must have rackets that are correct in every detail. Design, pro- 
portions, weight, balaace, playing feel must all be right. 


These stars and others have used Wilson rackets for years—used 
them exclusively. So, you, too, can pick a “Wilson” with absolute 
assurance that it’s an expertly designed and built racket. 

Of course, the boys in the armed forces come first today. But we 
hope it won't be long until new postwar rackets will be available to 
all. Until then take care of the racket you have. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 





MEMBER:—The Athletic lustitute, a non-profit organ- 

ization dedicated to the advancement of national When you have 
St l it 35. 

physical fitness your racket 
restrung— 


request that Wilson 
quality gut strings be 
used. These strings are 
processed by Wilson & 
Co., packers, Chicago 


* * * 


Let’s all boost the "War Memorials That Live’’ cam- 
paign to commemorate our war heroes. 
—used exclusively in 


Wihhon 
finest Wilson rackets. 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT : 


Players mentioned are 


wil Athletic Goods Mig. Co., inc retained on the Wilson 
ilson letic 
IT’S WILSON TODAY 


Chicago Plant 


. Advisory Staff. 















IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





























Insist on 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 


Pre-Proved 


for every 


playing quality! 


Play safe, when you go 

in for a restring job! 

Ask for Armour’s Tested 

Gat! You'll get tennis 

strings that have been 

pre-proved for every 

playing quality...speed 

resiliency ... strength! 

: Performance proved by 

scientific laboratory tests in Armour’s plant, 

before they are sold to you. 

And despite wartime conditions, your favor- 

ite restringer has on hand carefully aged stock 
in all six Armour Tested Brands. 


ARMOUR and Company 
String Division «+ Chicago, Illinois 


These six Armour 
ivarlabie af your deale 
STAR SUPER SP 
JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


TILDEN 
VARSITY 





@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourne- 
ment experience. 36 


CANADA 


(Continued from page 5) 


passed the Quebec Act. This Act guar 
anteed French Canadians the demo. 
cratic right to their own language and 
their own religion. 

The French Canadian province ov! 
Quebec is guaranteed 65 seats out of 
245 in the Canadian House of Com 
mons. Thus, Quebec is always certain 
it a strong voice in the Canadian gov 
ernment. 

Most French Canadians don't believe 
iu giving full support to the war. They 
ire strong isolationists.* 

In 1942, when Canada held a rete 
eudum* vote to decide whether Ca- 
nadian soldiers should be drafted fo 
overseas service; 72 per cent of the 
French Canadians in the Province of 
Quebec voted against it. 

However. Quebec was the only prov- 
ince to vote against conscription. Can- 
ada as a whole voted 63 per cent in 


‘a 


|-favor of it. 





| 
| 


} 


fast action shots. 4 | 


photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 


to experts. Latest offi- | 
cial rules of the game. | 
Clip the coupon now. | 


Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept 5! 
500 Fifth Ave New York City 18 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book ’*Stroking 
with Vincent Richerds.”’ 


Name 
Address . 


Canada has a larger proportion of 
men in the armed services than most 
countries in this war. More than 35 
per cent of Canada’s male population 
between the ages of 18 and 45 are in 
the navy, army, or air forces. 

Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King, leader of the Liberal Party, has 
been in office 18 out of the past 24 
years. 

On June 11, Canada will hold a gen 
eral election. Many observers think that 
Prime Minister King will not be re- 
turned to office. Opposition to him has 
been steadily growing. 

In Canada, the real head of the gov- 
ernment is the Prime Minister. He is 
chosen because he is the leader of the 
political party which has a majority of 
seats in the House of Commons. 

The Prime Minister, and the mem 
bers of his Cabinet, also hold seats in 
the House of Commons, but they can 
be forced to resign, if the House does 
not approve their policies, by a vote 
of “no confidence.” 

Since 1935, the Liberal Party has 
held the majority of seats in the House 
of Commons. 

But in the June 11 elections, the 
Liberal Party may be defeated. Its two 


| opponents are the Progressive Conser- 


vatives and the Cooperative Common- 


| wealth Federation (C.C.F.). 


Since 1940, the C.C.F. has shown a 
rapid growth in power. Some observers 
believe the C.C.F. may win the coming 
elections, and give Canada the first 
socialist government in its history. 


| *® Star means that word is defined on page 12 





























































































































3. Nation of the Western Hemisphere 
that is a British Dominion. 
. Second note of the scale. 
. First person singular, verb to be. 
9. To bomb. 
. By 
2. Part of the toot. 
3. Straits between England and France 
5. French Forces of the Interior. 
. I have (contraction). 
. Pertaining to the eye. 
. Conceit. 
. North America. 
2. Abolishes; retracts. 
3. Government Issue. 
. French word for the. 
3. To board ship for a voyage. 


. Russian representative to 
Francisco Conference. 
2. Troops that descend from planes. 
4. Roman emperor who “fiddled whik 
Rome burned.” 
. District attorney. 
. The 21 republics ot this hemispher: 
. Banter. 
10. Skillful; adroit. 
14. Swerve. 
16. Former German satellite nation. ~ 
20. Town in Sicily. 
24. I am (contraction). 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in puptis 
edition next week. 


the San 


Last Week's Soiution 
ACROSS: 1-Reichstag; 5-Asiatic; 8-tar; 9-P.M.; 
10-ant; 12-Bahia; 14-Ra; 16-no; 17-Seine; 20-toy; 
22-to; 23-oaf; 25-enraged; 26-Argentina. 
DOWN: 2-Essen: 3-chat; 4-Germany; 6-tab; 
7-Iran; 9-pi; 10-Austria; 11-tri; 13-hot; 15-anon; 
18-e0: 19-ear; 21-ocean; 24-fast. 





















HANDY HELPER'S 


What comes in ‘JINGLE 
nearly every QUIZ ne 3 
From Emerald 


Green to 
Azure Blue? 
What trims a 
booth, a gym. 
a hall 


One-Sided 





shop and said: “I want a single spur.” 


“Why only one?” asked the clerk. 













\side of the horse to move, 
side will have to go with it.” 


Lois Luallen 





Durham 


Re-Sign 
Sign at the baker's: 


CREPE PAPER 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere — 


Thought She 











Pies Like Mother 






BUILD THIS AUTHENTIC CLEVELAND MODEL 


Loren Mooney, Central School, Kewanee, Tl 


Just a Card 


WAC: “We must be 
grandfather while we are here 





a 


| 

LW . “ . 1 ; ”» | 
LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” | tell him how young he looks. 
Span 3834”. A real beauty. C-D Master Flying WAVE: “Hello, Grandpa. What's 
Model Kit SF-85, $4.00. 36” Industrial Train. | a» 
Model Kit T-85, $1.50. } your draft number’ 
At your dealers. [f unable to procure, order di- Ruth Smith, Central High School, Corbin, Ky | 
rect, enclosing 20c extra for packing-postage 
Send 5c for tet © 1) Catalog. (None Free) 


if the Shoe Fits 


Office Boy: “1 think you're wanted on 
the telephone, sir.” 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO 


TOWELORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND. 2. OHIO 









7 “STAMP FINDER’’! | . Boss: “You think! Why don’t you 
is AMP FINDER! Send know?” 


Office Boy: “Well, the voice at the 
act | other end just said: ‘Hello, is that you - 
| you old idiot?’ ” 


| Jimmy Foy 


cult st 
from 
Newtoundiand, Paii- 


wig” Eyer, ete’, neiwcng MARS, AMPS. 


3c postage! 
. thostrated bargain list included. 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY. Box ve«, CALAIS, ™ MAINE 


Wow! $10. 00 Worth of Fun, C Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, wnsorted and unpicked e(mostly on 





Wyoming (la.)} School 


Joke of the Week 





bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 

and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 

Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 

sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! Th biggest ‘ 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some button this W eek go to Doris Jean Scalf, 


thing really valuable! Price only (0e to serious approval 
I! Money back if not delighted. JAMPSTOWN 
STAMP Co., Dept. 1, 2, Jamestown. New York. 


Corbin (Ky.) Jr. H. S. 

LARGEST DIAMOND aa TRIANGLE STAMPS. A young Scotsman went to the tele- 

ALSO F ce han hoes Paes ta tate | craph office one morning and wired a 
proposal of marriage to his sweetheart. 

F Magazine 

sine _— 20 ——. | After spending the entire day and part of 

United Nations Countries; | the night waiting for a reply, he was 


PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A . . 
Real Bargain Se with ap- | finally rewarded by her answer in the 
affirmative. 


provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
“If I were you,” suggested the opera- 


Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 
” RINGS 2 wp tor who delivered the message, “I'd think 
twice before I'd marry a girl who kept 


f= For your class or club. Over — oi 
F) 300 designs. Finest, quality. me waiting all day for my answer. 
Write Bop, Metal Kets Co. os ” . : 
Na, na,” replied the young Scot. 


2 es aS | “The lass who waits for the night rate is 
Attention — Stamp Collectors roves: ths tolomet 


A standard phrase in stamp advertisements is 
“serious approval applicants.”” This means that 
in addition to the stamps you obtain free or at 
slight cost, you will receive a set of better-grade 
stamps called “‘approvals.” 

You may purchase as many of these approvals 
as you wish (they are individually priced), If you 
do not buy them, they must be returned to the 
stamp company. 











“THE MAGIC HORSE 
OF SAMARKAND” 


which was scheduled to appear in this 
issue, was omitted due to space limita- 
tions. 


A Scotchman walked into a saddle 


When —— “Well, it stands to reason,” the | 
and tacked Scotchman replied, “if you can get one 
upon the wall? : 


the other | 


(Calif.) Grammar School 


Pies Like Mother Made 35c 


Made 75c¢ 

































nice to my | 
. Nothing | 
pleases him more than having someone 


HORLICK’S| 





foc HORLICK’S 


And once you get the Horlick’s 
Tablets ‘habit’ you'll be telling your 
friends how smart it is to get food 
energy in these toothsome tidbits. 


Because Horlick’s Tablets, like 
Horlick’s, the Original, is nothing 
but a combination of full cream 
milk and cereals—in concentrated 
form—they quickly give you the 
wholesome nourishment of these 
high-energy foods. 

Now you can carry your malted 
milks with you ... eat ’em like candy 

. . in Horlick’s Tablets. Try both 
the natural and chocolate* flavors. 

The 10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit pocket 
and purse. The 43¢ economy size is 
made for home and camp 





You'll also like the swell drinks 
you can heave with Horlick's 

Malted Milk powder. They're 
fun to make and to serve. Get « 
package at your drug store. 


ee 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


*. flavor ' 


LEARN MACHINIST TRADE 
TOOL & DIE MAKING 
in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.I. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S. Michigan Chicago 5, Hl. 


FREE ve 








— ENGRAVING — NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1945 


14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 


PIN 


‘ Federal Tax. ‘in Coin, 
Stamps or Money Order. 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-10, BROOKLYN (24), M. ¥. 


BUY WAR STAMPS 





Write 


For 
Catalog 
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1. Orthopedically correct wedge | 
keeps the bones of the foot in 


natural, normal position. 


2. Comfortable sponge rubber ~ 
cushiofi under sensitive area of 
the foot. 





1 
*means “Posture Foundation”’...; 
a Patented Feature found only 
in Canvas Shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company 


99° 
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@ It will be Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with 
“P-F”. . . a different kind of canvas shoe— 

the kind of canvas shoe that active boys 

and girls will really go for. ““P-F’’ means 
“Posture Foundation”’—a special Built-in feature 
which is a wonderful aid to your athletic 
performance and development. It keeps the bones 
of the foot in their natural, normal position . . . 
guards against flat feet . . . avoids strained, 

tired leg muscles . . . increases “staying power” 
in your athletic games and play. And that’s 
mighty important . . . for coaches agree that 

“an athlete is only as good as his feet.” 

This remarkable development has been 
patented and will be incorporated in Canvas 
Rubber-Soled Shoes made only by 
B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 

You’re expecting a lot of better things for 
better living in the future. Here’s one that 
every boy and girl who likes sports is sure to 
want. Watch for Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes 
with “P-FY. . . they’re worth waiting for. 
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CANADA AND U. S.— GOOD 
FRIENDS, GOOD NEIGHBORS 


THEME ARTICLE — CANADA — pp. 4, 5 


Anne O'Hare McCormick, writing in The New York 
Times, reported last year that President Roosevelt was re- 
ferred to by Canadians as “the best President Canada ever 
had.” , 

Beginning with this commentary, have your pupils demon- 
strate how the U. S. and ihe British Dominion are traveling 
a common path towards democratic government, social 
reforms, and the maintenance of peace 

Have pupils list similarities between the U. S. and Canada 
as to (a) government; (b) industry; (c) customs, language, 
and living conditions; (d) geography; (e) occupations and 
industry. Class Question: How does geography determine 
occupations and industries? Illustrate by examples in 
Canada. 

Map Projects: Have the class draw or model a large reliet 
map of Canada showing the mountains, rivers, lakes, for 
ests, plains, latitudes, cities, and population groups. 

Have pupils undertake a “Travel Canada” project to 
study (a) transportation; (b) natural resources; (c) his 
toric places of interest. 

On a large outline map of Canada, pupils should trace 
water and rail routes, and automobile highways, in con 
trasting colors. Have them mark harbors, ports, and ocean 
shipping routes. Classroom artists might sketch symbols to 
designate places of interest famed for spectacular beauty, 
such as Lake Louise in Alberta, the Gaspé Peninsula in 
Quebec — historic spots, such as the bluffs of Quebec over 
the Saint Lawrence River, the government buildings at 
Ottawa, the Evangeline country in the Grand Pré region, 
Hudson Bay Company trading posts, etc. 

Have pupils work out a three-column chart based on the 
product map of Canada on page 5. The first column should 
contain a list of all the products sketched on the map. The 
second column should be headed: Where found? (Name the 
provinces); third column: Uses (list at least three for each 
product). 

The colortul history of French Canada should provide 
material for several reading reports. Pupils might read 
biographies or fiction on (a) Louis Joliet; (b) Samuel de 
Champlain; (c) Marquis de Montcalm; (d) James Wolfe. 
Another subject for report might be the Royal Mounted 
Police; the studv of Longfellow’s Evangeline 
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After a close study of the map on page 5, pupils will 
be equipped to play this game. Six members of the class 
are chosen as the Travelers. They work in two teams of 
three members each. Alternating from one team to the other, 
the Travelers announce: “I am going to the province 
ean _to purchase ___..” The speaker 
must call off as many commodities as he can recall which 
are produced in his particular province. For each correct 
item, he is awarded one point. 

The team which receives the highest number ot points 
wins. One pupil acts as a checker. If a Traveler names a 
product which is not shown on the map, but which he 
believes is correct, a class member must be delegated to 
track his statement down. If the Traveler is right, his team 
receives two points; if wrong, his team loses two points, 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does Canada aid the United Nations’ war eftort? 


Classroom and Magazine Working ‘Together 
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2. Do you think Canada should become an independent 
nation? 

3. How might the war 
tion? 

4. What conclusions would you draw from the fact that 
Canada, although larger than the U. S., has a population 
of under 12,000,000? Is much of the land settled? Is it highly 
industrialized? Is the country divided up into large farms? 
Is it developed with transportation and communication 
facilities? What kind of a future would you expect for 
Canada? 

Fact Questions 

1. About how many miles long is the common border be- 
tween the U. S. and Canada? 

What is Canada’s relation to Great Britain? What is 
a Dominion? 

3. How does Canada compare in size with the U. S.? In 
population? 

4. Who was the Norseman who landed in Canada about 
1000 A. D.? 

5. Who is W. I 

6. What ar 


make Canada an industrial na- 


.. Mackenzie King? 
e the two basic nationalities in Canada? 


Studying the Bretton Woods Proposals? The U. S. Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C., has two pamphlets that 
may assist you in your class programs. Write to the Treas 
ury Department for Bretton Woods, Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
Message to Congress, and for The Bretton Woods Proposals 


“TOMORROW THE WORLD” ESSAY — p. 12 


In his prize-winning essay on the question: How would 
you help to re-educate a boy your own age who came from 
Germany to America? (See Junior Scholastic contest an- 
nouncement, January 22, p. 12), Gaynor Bradish analyzes 
the evils of fascism and the values of democracy. Have pu- 
pils read this essay and discuss it. Ask them to suggest any 
methods of re-educating Nazi youth that Gaynor Bradish 
omitted. Are there many other things that could be done to 
make Nazi boys and girls aware of the essential differences 
between Nazism and democracy? 

Study of this essay might be followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the value of free reading and unrestricted learning. 
This week, the importance of reading as a key to the growth 
of democracy is particularly significant, for May 10 was des- 
ignated as “Restoration of the Book Day,” the anniversary 
of the day the Nazis burned the books in Germany. 


Discussion Questions 
Which do you think is the more effective way of teach- 

ing Nazi youth to understand democracy — reading or re- 
ligion? 

2. Do you be ~ ve it is a duty of freedom-loving people to 
re-educate the Nazis? 

3. How do you think German boys and girls can be taught 
to love peace and democracy? Who should teach them? 

4. List the ten books you would have translated into Ger- 
man to teach Nazi youth to understand the differences 
between Nazism and democracy. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY — 
p. 6 


Before discussing this article, have pupils trace the Great 
.akes-St. Lawrence route on the map of Canada. Have your 





class list the arguments for the project on one sheet of paper, 
the arguments against the project on another. Then, take a 
class vote to see whether or not pupils wish Congress to 
approve the project. 

After the vote, have those who oppose the measure on 
one side, those who approve on the other side of a classroom 
debate. 


Discussion Questions 


Should the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes project be ap- 
proved by Congress? 

2. If the seaway project was developed, and Chicago and 
Detroit became ocean ports, what commodities do you think 
would be transported over this route? 

3. In the air age, is it necessary to go to the trouble of 
openi ew sea-routes? 

4. What did President Roosevelt mean when he called the 
project “inevitable”? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name two inland cities that would become ocean ports 
through the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

2. About how much would this project cost? 

3. List two reasons for construction of the Seaway. 


4. List two reasons against construction of the Seaway. 


QUICK QUIZ 


|. What is the German Volkssturm? 
Army ). 

2. What river east of Berlin did the Russians have to cross 
before launching their attack on Berlin? (Oder) 

3. What name is given to a member of the British Com- 
monwealth that is completely independent and sovereign, 
yet still part of the British Empire? (Dominion) 

4. Name one of the two predominant nationalities of Can- 
ada. (British, French) 

5. About nae’ many miles long is the common border 
between the U. S. and Canada? (3,000) 

6. What two pte od of water will be joined by the pro- 
posed Seaway project? (Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River) 

7. At present, the U.S. has three seacoasts — the Atlantic, 
the Pacific and the (Gulf of Mexico) 

8. In what state are gases kept when contained in a Dewar 
flask? (Liquid) 

9. Who is W. L. Mackenzie King? (Canadian Prime Min- 
ister ) 

10. How did the Japs on Okinawa try to divert U. S. 
fighter planes’ attention from Jap planes on the airfield? 
(They used dummy bamboo planes. ) 


(German Home 








Answers to Victory Quiz, page 12 


NORTH OF THE BORDER: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 5-c; 6-b. 

BURNING BERLIN: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b. 

WEATHER AND THE WAR: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b. 

CANADA’S MAP: 1-Pampas; 2-Mississippi; 3-New Orleans; 4-Guam. 
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Solution to Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 3-Canada; 7-re; 8-am; 9-bombard; 1ll-at; 12-toe; 13-Dover; 
15-FFI; 17-I've; 18-optic; 19-ego; 21-N. A.; 22-repeals; 23-G.1.; 25-le; 
26-embark 

DOWN: 1-Molotov; 2-paratroopers; 4-Nero; 5-D. A.; 
9-badinage; 10-deft; 14-veer; 16-Finland; 20-Gela; 24-I’m. 


6-Americas; 
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Anp you have done what a thousand 
books might never do alone — you have 
given him the will to learn! 

When you use motion pictures as a 
teaching help, you make it easier for 
the student to acquire knowledge — 
easier to retain what he has learned — 
easier for you to convey more in less 
time. Each subject becomes alive and 
real to him, fresh and new and adven- 
turous — words and books mean more 

. reading and study are stimulated. 

Motion pictures—particularly sound 
films — are a powerful teaching medi- 
um because they so thoroughly com- 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 






Capture his Imagination! 


mand and hold the pupil’s undivided 
attention, so completely absorb his in- 
terest and imagination. But such films 
must be used as an integral part of a 
systematic course of study to be educa- 
tionally effective. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., through its Erpi Classroom Films, 
and the Silent Teaching Films (for- 
merly Eastman), now offers the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent 
educational pictures available. 

Your school budget (even a small 
budget) permits you to have your own 
film library right now! The new 


“Lease-to-Own” plan offers all schools 
a new, low-cost way to enjoy the bene- 
fits of a film library from the very 
beginning. With “Lease-to-Own” you 
will have the right film at the right 
place at the right time. Payments on 
a year-to-year basis are as low or lower 
than film rentals. And the best part 
of all, there’s no liability beyond the 
budget year. In 2 or 3 or 4 years the 
films become yours. Take your choice! 
That’s “Lease-to-Own”! Let us give 
you complete information without obli- 
gation. Fill in the coupon below and 
mail it today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-E 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 


() Catalogue of Erpi Classroom Films 
(1) Catalogue of Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
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[) Information on "'Lease-to-Own" Plans 


(Name) 


(Your Position) 


(Name of School) 


(Address of School) 
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1845-1945 
SERVING CANADA'S 
GREAT INLAND 
WATERWAYS 


BEHIND 
THE SCENES 


with the world’s largest 
inland fleet 











Best known far and wide 
for their beauty and _ historic 
interest, the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes today 
teeming with war traffic. 
Here our freighters, grain 
elevators, coal yards, terminals 
and shipbuilding yards all are 
engaged in supplying war 
plants and speeding food and 
equipment to the seaboard. 
Our liners are transporting 
essential travelers East and 
West; furnishing healthful ship- 
board vacations for service men 
and women and civilians on St. 
Lawrence or Great Lakes trips. 
Whether or not you can visit 
Canada now, why not learn 
about her inland water trips? 
Ask for descriptive folder. 
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GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE 


RIVER .. 


ships of the world’s largest inland fleet. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES | mo blonde 


Offices in Principal Cities 
or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 





HE National Film Board of Canada 

was established under the authority 
of the National Film Act in 1939. All 
Canadian government film production 
and distribution is centralized in the 
Board and all departments of the gov- 
ernment are required to use it as their 
medium of production and distribution. 

In the United States the Chicago 
office of the National Film Board serves 
_as national headquarters for the non- 
| theatrical distribution of Canadian pro- 
ductions. National Film Board also has 
offices in Washington and New York. 
| The Canadian documentary films 
| interpret the resources of the Dominion, 
| both human and natural, and provide a 
means for a deeper and more intimate 
understanding among the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere. In these films, 
ordinary people and the familiar things 
that shape their commonplace lives, 
come into sharp focus so that their role 
in the scheme of things may be hon- 
estly and fully appraised. The actors 
| are real and natural — men and women 
| at work on the farms, in the factories, 
building and manning the instruments 
of war, planning and working for a 
world of peace. 


ART FILMS 
CANADIAN LANDSCAPE. 

reels, color 

In this color film A. Y. Jackson, one of 
| Canada’s foremost modern painters, inter- 
| prets the Canadian scene. He visits the bril- 
| liant autumn hills of Northern Ontario. In 
| spring he makes a trip to old Quebec to 
catch the April sun on the snow. Jackson’s 
| studio technique is shown and some of his 
finest canvases are reproduced. 


WEST WIND. 20 minutes, 2 reels, color. 


The stark Jack Pine, painted by Tom 
Thomson against a background of lake 
and sky, has come to symbolize the Can- 
|adian North. Comparative shots of Thom- 
| son’s sketches and of Algonquin Park. 


CHANTS POPULAIRE. Black and white. 


These films are a contribution to Quebec 
| folklore. The songs are illustrated by ani- 
| mated cartoons and are of interest to both 
| adults and children. Sung by the Alouette 
| Quartet. 

Chants Populaires No. 1: 10 minutes. “En 





18 minutes, 2 


” “ae . . ” 
. route of passenger & cargo | Foulant ma boule”; “A la claire fontaine. 


| Chants Populaires No. 2: 10 minutes. 
“Envoyons dT’avant nos gens”; “Aupres de 


Chants Populaires No. 3: 10 minutes. 
“La-bas sur ces montagnes”; “Trois can- 
ards.” 


SIGHT and SOUND > 


Canadian Educational Films 


By J. Margaret Carter 


Chants Populaires No. 4: 10 minutes. 
“Filez, filez o mon navire”; “J’ai tant 
danse.” 

Chants Populaires No. 5; 10 minutes. 
“En passant”; “C’est L’aviron.” 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY FILMS 


GASPE COD FISHERMEN. 11 minutes, 

1 reel, black and white. 

Two hundred years ago French settlers 
came to the village of Grande Riviere. 
Fresh and salted cod form the staple diet 
of Gaspe fisherfolk and the surplus is pre- 
pared for export. Fishermen discuss their 
problems at cooperative meetings. 


GRAND MANAN. 10 
black and white. 


minutes, 1 reel, 

The heroes of this film are the herring 
fishermen of New Brunswick’s most south- 
erly outpost in the Bay of Fundy, descend- 
ants of British Empire loyalists. 


ICELAND ON THE PRAIRIES. 22 min- 

utes, 2 reels, color 

This film tells the inspiring story of the 
Canadian Icelandic communities and their 
fine contribution to the Canadian heritage. 
For seventy years many have braved the 
long journey from Iceland to the Canadian 
West, until today one-fifth of the whole 
Icelandic race lives on Canadian soil. 


PEACE RIVER. 20 minutes, 2 reels, color. 


In Northern Alberta and British Colum- 
bia is the Peace River country, a huge 
block of farming land ringed by moun- 
tains and barren hills. This is the most 
recently settled open country in Canada, 
in many ways still frontier territory 


PEOPLES OF CANADA. 21 minutes, 2 
reels, black and white. 

Peoples of Canada carries a stirring mes- 
sage of tolerance. Self-reliance, respect for 
the family, reverence for religion, are 
French Canada’s message; thrift and hard 
work are encouraged by the farmers and 
fishermen of the Maritimes; pride in skilled 
mechanics is inspired by the industrial 
workers of the East; while the farmers of 
the West carry on the pioneering traditions 
of their forefathers. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
utes, 1 reel, black and white. 


Abegweit, age-old Indian name for 
Prince Edward Island, is largely agricul- 
tural, main crop being potatoes. The fresh, 
fine climate is ideal for growing all types 
of cereals and fruit. There is sheep, hog 
and cattle raising, and fur breeding, along 
with fishing for lobster, herring and mack- 
erel. The people are descended from Scot- 
tish, English and French settlers. 


(Concluded on page 7-T) 


10 min- 
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1:30-1:45 p.m. Problems of the Peace, 
CBS 
Lyman Bryson, CBS Director of Edu- 
cation, will analyze and interpret some of 
the vital issues America and the rest of 
the world will face after the war. 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


Discussions of current social, political, 
and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago. 


:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 

World famous orchestra, sponsored by 
U. S. Rubber Co., brings musical master- 
pieces to Sunday listeners. The concerts 
are directed by outstanding conductors 
of the present day. 


:30-4:30 p.m. The’Army Hour, NBC 


On-the-scene accounts of military op- 
erations, presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. War Department. 


:00-4:40 p.m. Your America, MBS 
A program designed to acquaint listen- 
ers in the East with the industrial might 
of the West. Sponsored by the employees 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Leading 
industries from America’s Western and 
Middle Western states will be saluted on 
the program. 
9:00-9:30 p.m. Radio Reader’s Digest, 
CBS 
Variety program featuring songs, 
stories, interviews culled from the mag- 
azine Reader's Digest. 
9:45-10:00 p.m. Topics of Today, MBS 
Weekly commentary on international 
affairs, featuring Dorothy Thompson, 
world-famous newspaperwoman. 


MONDAY 


8:00-3:15 p.m. Time to Remember, CBS 

Program devoted to American folk- 

lore, legends, and true stories. Milton 
Bacon acts as narrator. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 
Anniversary series of historical drama 
programs with guest stars. 
$:00-8:30 p.m. Vox Pop, CBS 


Human interest program featuring in- 
terviews from noteworthy and news- 
worthy people. 


11:30-1200 Midnight. Author’s Play- 
house, NBC 
Dramatized works by classic and mod- 
erm masters. 


TUESOBA Y 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS 


~ 


~ 


— 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JUNE 


Theodore Granik presides at forum 
discussions of vital current issues. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Whit 
Burnett, well-known writer and editor, 
is director. Hollywood guest stars enact 
leading roles. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 
NBC 


Dramatizations of current books on 


war, presented in cooperation with the 
Council of Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Music, CBS 
Well-known musicians appear on this 
program of classical music, featuring the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


THURSDAY 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meeting 
of the Air, BN 
The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


Invitation to 


10:30-11:00 p.m. March of Time, BN 
Selected news dramatized, with sig- 
nificant details of background events 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Viva America, 
CBS 
Latin American and North American 
music share the spotlight on this pro- 
gram, produced by the Shortwave De- 
partment, and heard simultaneously in 
the U. S. and Latin America. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music of the 
New World, NBC 
Music Course III of the University of 
the Air. Highlights from the musical 
history of the most important centers of 
North and South America. June 7, Mex- 
ico City; June 14, Washington, D. C.; 
June 21, Rio de Janeiro; June 28, Bos- 
ton —The Middle Period. 
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8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. The 
Great Novels, NBC 
University of the Air literature course. 
Dramatizations of the world’s great nov- 
els, with commentary. June 1, The Scar- 
let Letter; June 8 to 29, Huckleberry 
Finn. 


World’s 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 


Home economics series of the NBC 
University of the Air, in cooperation 
with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS 
Bob Emery acts as master of cere- 
monies on this program featuring Scho- 
lastic young people’s talents twice a 
month. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Drama of an American family in war- 
time, presented in cooperation with the 


National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers 


:30-2:30 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 
MBS 


Classical music with Alfred Wallen- 
stein acting as conductor. An intermis- 
sion music quiz for youngsters in the 
concert audience adds novelty 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


2:00-2:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
MBS 


Dramatized episodes tracing man’s de- 
velopment in civilization. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. The Land Is Bright, CBS 

Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 

in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors Look Ahead, 
NBC 

Dramatic programs illustrating the 

role of doctors on the war and home 
fronts. 


4:30-5.00 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 
Produced in collaboration with the 
Army Service Forces, this program is de- 
signed to help both soldiers and civilians 
make the necessary adjustments when 
the soldiers return. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 

of State Department and Congressional 
leaders discuss postwar peace plans. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Symphony of the Amer- 
icas, MBS 
Walter Poole conducts the Detroit 
Symphony orchestra in works represent- 
ing various South American countries. 
Each week one of the American nations 
will be saluted. 
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@ Square in the heart of the con- 
tinent lies Ontario, your nearest, 
most accessible neighbour. Next 
door to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Minnesota— 
just a step from a dozen other 
States, too—here is the ideal spot 
for that first postwar vacation, 
when you can hardly wait to drop 
“readin’ an’ ’ritin’ an’ ’rithmetic” 
and head for the great outdoors. 


Use this handy booklet to plan 
that vacation now, by learning all 
that Ontario has to offer. The 
story of its industry, mines, agri- 
cultural development and other 
resources is made interesting to 
teacher and pupil alike. Whether 
you want to go history-hunting or 
beach-combing . . . to loll in the 
sun all day, or see something new 
every hour . . . Ontario is the spot 
for your postwar vacation. 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
4510 Parliament Buildings, 


Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada, 


Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “ONTARIO, Heart of the 
New World”. I plan to visit your 
province after the war. 


© For Travel Information? 
O For Schoolroom Information? 


BGT cc cccocccececseceess eccccccce 


City of P.O. .cccccccccccccccccece cece 





FRANKLIN  D. 





New [6mm. Films 


THE THIRD INAUGURATION OF 
ROOSEVELT — The 
public life of our late President, starting 
with his career as Secretary of the Navy 
in 1917, as a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, as Governor of New York. The 
film highlights the eight years of his 
first two terms, and climaxes with his 
third inauguration ceremonies and the 
defense program. 1 reel. Available for 
rental from Audio-Film Libraries, 661 
Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


STORY OF A TRANSPORT —A 
United States Coast Guard release, 
photographed, edited and scored by 
the U. S. Coast Guard Film Labora- 
tory. It tells the events which take place 
on the transport Wakefield between the 
time it leaves a Port of Embarkation 
with its cargo of soldiers, and the time 
it reaches its objective. 2 reels. Apply 
to Motion Pictures and Special Events 
Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AND SO THEY LIVE — Diet, housing 
and sanitation problems throughout the 
country, and the need for better adapta- 
tion of school programs to community 
affairs. Definite suggestions given. Run- 
ning commentary uses interesting folk 
music. Six of the songs have been re- 
corded and are available at $1.50. 3 
reels. Available for rental from the New 
York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA — YESTERDAY, TODAY 
AND TOMORROW — Film showing ad- 
vances America has made in three gen- 
erations, giving a hint of what lies over 
the industrial horizon in the way of new 
jobs, new comforts, and greater national 
wealth. 1 reel. Free from the National 
Industrial Council, 14 W. 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


LA MARSEILLAISE — Epic story of 
the French Revolution, and the march- 


ing song which became the battle cry 
of France. Deftly directed by Jean 


| Renoir, this film is especially notable for 


its historical accuracy and fine photo- 
graphic effects. 8 reels. Available for 
rental from Garrison Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE CAUSES AND IMMEDIATE 


EFFECTS OF THE FIRST WORLD 


WAR — Suited for world history and 
European history classes, this film deals 
with the diplomatic intrigue beginning 
in 1870, and progresses through the 
various treaties and crises which cul- 
minated in World War I. It then con- 
tinues through the war and the Treaty 


| of Versailles, encompassing the back- 





U. 8. Coast Guard Photo 
Scene from Story of a Transport. Men and battle- 
gear are packed sardine-like aboard Wakefield. 


ground which led to the present war. 
Most of the shots are authentic, taken 
from newsreels of the time. 2 reels. 
Available for rental from Audio-Film 
Libraries, 661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


BOY IN COURT — Film story of the 
juvenile court and probation, shown in 
the typical experience of a neglected 
young juvenile delinquent. Designed 
for use with or without speakers, and 
suitable for audiences of all kinds. 1 
reel. For information concerning rental 
arrangements, write to Film Service, 
National Probation Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CHILDREN OF JAPAN — Instruc- 
tional sound film presenting events in 
the daily life of a middle-class Japanese 
family. Their home surroundings, dress, 
customs, and manners are depicted, 
along with school and play experiences 
of the children, 2 reels. Available from 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th 
Ave., Long Island City, L. L, N. Y. 


AS YOU LIKE IT — Outstanding, 
serious transfer of Shakespeare's play 
to the screen with close fidelity to the 
original. Archaic English of the dia- 
logue adds to the educational value. 
Elisabeth Bergner and Laurence Oli- 
vier star. 10 reels. Available for rental 
from Bell & Howell Co., 1801-1815 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 13, Il. 


V. 1.— One of the most vivid of the 
war’s documentary films, giving a re- 
vealing picture of the shattering devas- 
tation wrought in England by the Ger- 
man “buzzbombs,” and a high tribute 
to the people who have endured them. 
1 reel. Available for rental from The 
Film Officer, British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
SO, N.. 3. 











kditorial 
Credo... 


This new booklet — just 
off the press —is avail- 
able FREE OF CHARGE to 
all teacher-subscribers to 
Scholastic Magazines. 


It is a statement of the | 
Editorial Policy of Scho- 
lastic Magazines, pre- 
pared by Editor-in-Chief 
Kenneth M. Gould, with 
a foreword by Publisher 
Maurice R. Robinson. 


For your convenience, 
when requesting Edi- 
torial Credo, use the 


coupon below. Paste it 
on a penny postcard, 
and be sure to indicate 
whether you wish the 
booklet sent to you now 
or in September, and 
give the address to 
which it is to be sent — 
your home or school 
address. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one copy of Editorial Credo. Send it [] now 


C) in September to: 

















Name 

School 

Address 

City. P. O. Zone No 

State TE 5-14-45 











Canadian Films 


(Concluded ) 
INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 
FILMS 
FUR COUNTRY. 23 minutes. 2 reels, 


color. 

Each year the Canadian trapper packs 
his lines and makes ready for the far north. 
He must live in the open through days 
and nights of bitter cold while he sets 
his traps and collects the valuable pelts. 


GREAT LAKES. 20 minutes, 2 


color. 


reels, 


The main stream of shipping down the 
Lakes, and an outline of the great indus- 
tries along the shore, provide the theme. 
LOOK TO THE NORTH. 


reels, black and white. 


22 minutes, 2 


A film dealing with the swift develop- 
ment of the Canadian Northwest for stra- 
tegic and postwar purposes. The immense 
project of the Alaska Highway is described. 
Before long this land will prove the short- 
est air route from the Western hemisphere 
to Europe and Asia. 
TIMBER FRONT. 21 

black and white. 

The film gives an account of the 
portance of Canada’s forests in the war 
effort, and the vital part which 
they will play in the postwar period. The 
reckless exploitation of forests in bygone 
days is contrasted with present-day care. 


FILMS ON SOCIAL PLANNING 


A MAN AND HIS JOB. 17 
black and white. 


story of 


minutes, 2 reels, 


im- 


stresses 


minutes, 2 
reels, 
The a typical Canadian work- 

ingman, from depression years to the pres- 

ent day. Out of democratic pressure 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
day Canadian workers are, for the first 
time, part of a national scheme for man- 
power planning and security. 

THE PEOPLE’S BANK. 
black and white, 2 reels. 
In fishing and mining communities, in 

farming and industrial settlements, Credit 

Unions have arisen all over Canada. To- 


grew 


20 minutes, 


day, under the strain of wartime condi- 
tions, the voluntary Credit Unions have 
solved the double task of cooperative 


finance and the development of communal 
business management. 


GLOBAL AIR ROUTES. 
reel, black and white 
This film presents the problems of post- 

war air control and the need for an inter- 

national air code. 
A complete catalog ot the Canadian 
films will be supplied on request from the 


14 minutes, 1 


National Film Board of Canada, 84 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 
ERPI FILMS 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


(formerly Erpi Classroom Films), 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., has issued 
four regional films produced in collabora- 
tion with Prof. J. Russell Smith of Colum- 


and to- | 


7-T 


bia University. They are one reel each, are 
available in both 16 mm. and 35 thm. 
sound, and are for sale only (price of 16 
mm. films, $50 per reel). The subjects are: 
The Maritime Provinces; The Industrial 
Provinces (Ontario, Quebec); The Prairie 
Provinces; Pacific Canada. 

















HERE'S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


BORROW 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


ON YOUR Sign tine! 


LUW BUG ALONE V 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS uni octoser: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments 'til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 


the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 





rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 







If you need cash now, or will £/CENWSED 
need it this summer, write to- 

day for Mutual's courteous, con- BONDED: D. 
fidential “Borrow By Mail” plan 67, Elon 

for teachers. It will be mailed in, By rot a 






a plain envelope. NO cost. NO 
Obligation. N ‘representative 
will call. Use coupon below or 
drop a card or letter to— 


anni 











; MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 

‘ 7.1905 Dept. 54E Sioux City2,lowa § 
§ Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me § 
’ y MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for & 
* Teachers. ® 
H : 
. . 
» MAME n 
' H 
: ADDRESS : 
' s 
, CITY. STATE : 
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Every teacher and pupil subscriber to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
next term will receive the special 25th Anniversary 
Number* as part of their regular classroom subscriptions. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR TENTATIVE RENEWAL ORDER 


NOW SO THAT WE CAN HOLD COPIES FOR YOU IN 
RESERVE. We ask you to take this precaution be- 
2. 


i a: 


cause our W.P.B. paper quota limits the number 
of copies we can print. We prefer to use our quota 
{ for you and other teachers now using JUNIOR 
L SCHOLASTIC. 












ee ee 


or 


BIG SLICE OF 
OUR BIRTHDAY CAKE 


For YOU and YOUR PUPILS! 


* JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, as a member of the 
SCHOLASTIC family of magazines, will join in 
celebrating SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 25th birth- 
day next October 22nd with a special Anniver- 
sary Number containing, among many extra 
features, a unit on “The United States and the 
World — 25 years from Versailles to San Fran- 
cisco.” Copies of this special number will be 
available only to subscribers — a desk copy for 
yourself and copies for all student subscribers. 


i Subscription Department 
. : I jUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
An extra-large issue. In order to provide paper for it, we must 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


place a limit on the number of subscriptions NEW SUBSCRIBERS i hlean eae emia aie 
may order. This does not apply to present subscribers if they 

place their tentative orders now. Use the postage-paid order 
card inserted with this issue, or the coupon to your right (paste 
it on a penny postcard). 











City Zone 








State TE 5-14-45 





